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I. German Lutheran or Swiss Reformed? 


The expression “Reformed churches” refers usually to that 
portion of the Reformation churches whose theological 
self-understanding, worship practices and forms of church 
organisation and discipline were marked by the 16" century 
Swiss (rather than German-Lutheran) Reformation and its 
further developments, especially in the Anglo-Saxon world. 


While the German Reformation and the Swiss Reformation 
agreed on the need to renew the Roman Catholic Church 
by the biblical message that God graciously saves the sinner 
in Jesus the Christ through faith alone conferred by the 
Holy Spirit, the Swiss Reformation focused on God’s glory 
and God’s obedience and, as a result, on the application of 
the biblical authoritative teaching to all aspects of the 
ecclesial, individual, and public life. 


Thus, the Reformed churches and their theologies 
understand themselves as shaped by the concern to clearly 
discern the word of God again and again in order to 
witness to God’s will within changing historical situations; 
briefly, as hermeneutical communities of Christ’s obedience 
in each new context or situation. 


II. Zwingli and Calvin, Hussites and Waldensians 


Led initially by Huldrych Zwingli in Zurich and pursued 
especially by John Calvin in Geneva, the “Reformed” wing 
of the Reformation spread through the South of France 
and the upper Rhineland (West of Germany), reached 
Scotland, England, the Netherlands, Poland and Hungary, 
Bohemia and Transylvania. Reformation movements that 
predated the Reformation — such as the Hussites and 
Waldensians - later recognised themselves in the Reformed 
tradition. 


From England and Scotland, it reached North America. 
Following European emigration and the colonial and 
missionaty expansion led by European and North 
American countries and missionary societies - especially 
during the 19 century - Reformed churches were 
established Africa, Asia, Pacific, Middle East, Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Today, most of the members 
of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches are religious 
minorities living and witnessing in the southern 
hemisphere. 


III. Reformed, Presbyterian, Congregational, United... 


The historical development of the Reformed churches took 
place under very diverse and often adverse circumstances. 
As a result, the Reformed family of churches is marked by 
differences in theology and church government, which are 
visible in the different names that these churches use to 
identify themselves. 


One of these names is Presbyterian. It is used by Reformed 
churches with roots in the Swiss but also in the Scottish 
and Puritan wings of the English Reformation. The 
Presbyterian churches often recognise in the 1647 
Westminster Confession a major expression of their 
traditional theology. They have a form of church 


government by elders elected by a local congregation who, 
in association with elders elected by other congregations in 
the same area constitute - together with the ministers of 
word and sacraments - the presbytery, whose governing 
powers distinguish in a unique way this form of church 


polity. 


Another name is “Congregational”. Churches that call 
themselves Congregational may refer to the 1658 Savoy 
Declaration for their traditional theology. They hold in 
particular that Christ is the only head of the local gathering 
of the saints. As a result, they emphasise the autonomy of 
the local church and, differently from the Presbyterians, 
adopt a form of church government called 
“Congregational”. 


Other churches call themselves simply “Reformed” 
churches. These are in general from continental Europe or 
related to the European emigration or mission in the 
Southern hemisphere. Their traditional theology finds 
expression in texts such as the 1566 Second Helvetic 
Confession, the 1563 Heidelberg Catechism or the 1561 
Belgic Confession. Others still, with historical and 
theological ties with the Revival movement, bear the name 
“evangelical” in order to emphasize their core message and 
the evangelistic imperative in opposition to what they see 
as “Liberal” Protestantism. In the context of the 20" 
century ecumenical movement, several Reformed churches, 
often encouraged by the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, have become “united” churches, “uniting” 
churches or simply “Protestant” churches following intra- 
confessional or trans-confessional unions or reunions. 


IV. What is distinctively Reformed? 


This significant diversity raises the question of what the 
Reformed churches hold as theologically distinctive. The 
answers are once again different. For some, their 
uniqueness lies in church government and structure: 


representativeness, the ministry of elders, or the fact that 
the communities in a given region are linked to each other 
in a presbytery. Others point to a constellation of themes 
that emerge from Reformed past and contemporary 
confessions such as God’s sovereignty, God’s covenant 
with humanity in Christ, and the way the authority of 
God’s law in the Old Testament is construed in church life. 
Others would hold that there are “essential tenets” that 
constitute Reformed identity, but the ones mostly quoted — 
the ‘Trinity, incarnation, the ancient Christological 
affirmations, the Protestant principles, election — are also 
shared by “non-Reformed” denominations. During the first 
fifty years of its history, the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (WARC) tried to produce a harmony of the 
different Reformed confessions or a confession of faith 
which its member churches would recognise and receive. 
WARC gave up this project around 1925 on the advice of 
the Swiss theologian Karl Barth. 


As they feel called to relate what the Bible says to what 
needs to be said in today’s world, Reformed churches make 
evident that they understand themselves as Reformed 
churches which are always being reformed by the word of 
God. As a result, they feel at times the need to re-state their 
faith as part of their call to proclaim the gospel. Here are 
three contemporary examples. 


V. From Barmen1934 to Accra2004 via Belhar1986 


Against the risk for the church represented by the influence 
of the National Socialist ideology on the so-called German 
Christians, the 1934 Barmen Theological Declaration states 
that Jesus Christ is the one Word of God; that this Word is 
at the same time God’s pledge of forgiveness of sins and 
God’s claim on our whole life. Consequently, the church 
cannot have but one master and the State cannot be the 
total order of human life. 


Against the sin of the racist ideology of apartheid and the 
heresy of its theological legitimation, the 1982-1986 Belhar 
Confession affirms that the church gathered by God’s 
Word cannot be divided by human prejudices and therefore 
holds together Christian unity, human reconciliation and 
the search for justice. 


Against the neoliberal economic ideology and its idolatrous 
claim that outside the market there is no salvation, 
Reformed Christians from all over the world gathered in 
Ghana in 2004 adopt the Accra Confession, which seeks to 
correct the modern anthropocentric understanding of 
Christian stewardship often associated with the domination 
of nature and the colonial domination of other peoples. 
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